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the average English officeholder of the seventeenth
and eighteenth centuries, office was considered not
merely an opportunity for service but also an
opportunity for profit. Hitherto Massachusetts
had been free from men of this class, common
enough elsewhere and destined to become more
common as the royal colonies increased in number.
Palmer, the judge, Graham, the attorney-general,
and West, the secretary, hardly deserve the stigma
of placemen, for they possessed ability and did
their duty as they saw it, but their standards of
duty were different from those held in Massachu-
setts. People in England did not at this time
view public office as a public trust, which is a
modern idea. Appointments under the Crown
went by purchase or favor, and, once obtained,
were a source of income, a form of investment.
Massachusetts and other New England colonies
were far ahead of their time in giving shape to the
principle that a public official was the servant of
those who elected him, but to such men as Ran-
dolph and West and the whole office-holding
world of this period, such an idea was unthinkable.
They served the King and for their service were
to receive their reward, and such men in America
looked on fees and grants of land as legitimate